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PHILADELPHIA. 
AMSTERDAM. 
It is to be supposed that most of the readers 
of «* The Friend” are familiar with accounts 
of this celebrated amphibious city—neverthe- 


less, the following lively and graphical descrip- 
tion will be read with interest. 


cle from a late British periodical. 


If it be not heresy to compare Venice with 
any other city in the world, I should be in- 


clined to say that Amsterdam is the Venice of 


the north. 


SEVENTH DAY, SEVENTH MONTH, 24, 1841. 


fishing village. The castle of the feudal lord, 
Ghysbert, reared its battlements in the midst 
of a few fishermen’s huts. His successor built 
towers, baations, &e., and the village was mag- 


' nified into a town ; which town a count of Hol- 
\land confiseated and appended to his own 
domains. After an ambiguous existence of half| plough, and at Utreeht | have frequently seen 


The National | 
Gazette from which we copy, derives the arti- | 








a century, the town of Amsterdam obtained a 
municipal constitution. It increased in extent 
—the wretched wooden palisade which had 
previously surrounded it, was now superseded 
by a brick wall, and at the commencement of 
the fifteenth century, the descendants of the 
fishermen, who were the first settlers in Am- 
sterdam, were masters of all the trade of the 
Baltic. But this prosperity created jealousy, 
and the inhabitants of some of the neighbour- 
ing districts one night took the suburbs of 
Amsterdam by surprise, and not content wtth 
burning and pillaging the houses, reduced to 
ashes twenty-two vessels which were lying in 
the port. At a subsequent period the ana- 
baptists, headed by*the celebrated John of 
Leyden, penetrated to the heart of the citadel, 


Like the queen of the Luguna, the | and ten years afterwards Amsteriam suffered 


queen of the Zuyderzee is seated on a throne | another attack of a similar kind. After escaping 
of islands, girded by innumerable canals. But) triumphantly from all the dangers of those 


the resemblance goes no further. In the Dutch | troubled times, and takin 


Venice we must not look for the palaces and | national insurrection, the in 
n . wt elLaracter; dam emanci 


‘the 


of grandeur and romance on the ancient city of | the Spaniards in the year 1578. Prom that 


the doges. 


Ne. 43. 





some ot their dealings with foreign mer- 

“The picture would be still more correct if 
he had added that the fair sex in Amsterdam 
rival the men in industry and activity. At 
Morocee I have seen women harnessed to the 


a woffran dragging a heavily laden canal boat, 
whilst her husband was sitting very composedly 
|at the prow smoking his pipe. In Amsterdam 
the most laborious work is often consigned to 
females. They are continually seen unloading 
boats, hurling wheel-barrows, rolling casks, 
&c., and that fanatical cleanliness which is a 
national characteristic of the people, imposes 
on a Dutch maid servant a degree of toilsome 
|labour, which in other countries men servants 
| woald rebel against. But the victims submit 
to their martyrdom with the utmost cheerful- 
|ness and good humour, and their ruddy com- 
| plexions bear ample evidence that their exer- 
| tions are pot inimical to health. 

Amsterdam may be compaied to a ship on the 
open sea. The city seems to be floating on the 
water, and would perish of thirst were it not 
for the frequent falls of rain which supply its 
cisterns and reservoirs. But this resource is 








art in the great| not found sufficient, and supplies of water are 
sbitants of Amster- | obtained from the river 
themselves from the yoke of 


Vecht, which is a few 


he peculiarity which first strikes a stranger 


The palaces of Amsterdam are | period the wealth and commercial importance | on entering Amsterdam, is its extreme silence. 


small red brick houses, with white angles and | of this city may be dated. Religious perse-| The city is as quiet and noiseless as the plains 
a tops; her gondolas are large clumsy |cution caused vast numbers of fugitive pro- 


ooking boats, 
butter and cheese. But the quays of Amster- 
dam are delightfully shaded by rows of verdant 


for they are usually laden with | testants to take refuge in the Dutch capital, and 


| 
| 


their industry well repaid the protection afforded 
them. ‘The closing of the Scheldt, stipulated 


trees, an ornament which Venice cannot boast. | in the treaty of Munster, by ruining Antwerp, 


The Dutch capital is four leagues in circumn- | 


ference, and has eight entrance gates. ‘The 
old ramparts are converted into promenades, 
and the bastions, twenty-six in number, are 
occupied by gigantic mills, which seem to 
overshadow the city. Amsterdam is built in 
the form of a crescent, but perhaps it may not 
inaptly be compared 4o the form of a theatre, 
the port occupying the place of the stage. A 
large semi-circular moat runs round the walls, 
and five large canals, which supply water to all 
the rest, describe in the interior of the city five 
parallel curves. By the intersection of nu- 
merous canals, Amsterdam is divided into nine- 
ty-five little islands, which are connected to- 
gether by no less than six hundred and sixty 
bridges. Thirty thousand houses, and a popu- 
lation of more than two hundred and twenty 
thousand souls, are contained within the 
boundaries of this little archipelago. Amster- 
dam takes its name from a sluice (dam) con- 
structed at the mouth of the river Amstel, 
This city, which now occupies so important 
a place on the scene of the world, was, in the 
thirteenth century, nothing more than a little 





crowned the prosperity of Amsterdam. ‘The 
latter city then became the metropolis of the 
commercial world. 

Amsterdam now retains but a very incon- 
siderable share of her former importance. The 
course of time, and the mutation of interests, 
have created new marts for trade, and new 


which surround it. The reason of this is, that 
| the canals are the medium of every kind of 
| conveyance. Scarcely such a thing as a car- 
riage is seen. Indeed, the use of carriages is 
confined to a few privileged persons, a limita- 
| tion which is rendered necessary by reasons of 
| public safety. The ground on which the city 
jis built is so unsolid, that the pussing of the 
lightest vehicle makes the houses shake to their 
|very foundations. This inconvenience has 
| suggested the invention of a singular kind of 
hackney coach. The body of the vehicle resis 





centres of industry; the sceptre of commerce | not upon wheels, but on a sledge, which slides 


has passed into other hands. But fallen as she 
is, this once flourishing capital still retains the 
traditions and habits of her former existence. 
The picture which Fenelon drew of Amster- 
dam under the name of Tyre, is even at the 
present day, faithful to reality. 

‘I should never,” says the fabulous travel- 
ler, ** be weary of contemplating the magnifi- 
cent spectacle presented by this great city, in 
which all is life and activity. I do not see 
here, as in the towns of Greece, groups of 
idlers lounging and gossipping in the public 
streets, and staring at every stranger who 
lands at the ports. The men are busily em- 
ployed unloading the vessels, conveying the 
merchandise to the places of sale, arranging 
the store houses, and keeping strict ac- 


along the street without either jolting or noise. 
This machine is drawn by asingle horse. The 
coachman walks at one side, and instead of a 
whip, carries in his hand a piece of cloth 
stgeped in oil, which, from time to time, he 
puts under the sledge to render it more slip- 
pery, and to ease the efforts of the horse. The 
reader may easily guess the sort of speed at 
which this carriage proceeds, and the annoy- 
ance of riding in it. 

Since I am on the subject of public vehicles, 
I may here say a word respecting Dutch stage- 
coaches, There is no limitation of the number 
of persons they convey. Indeed, the owners 
are obliged to take as many passengers as may 
present themselves. If at the hour of starting 
a passenger should appear who cannot by any 


































































possibility be crammed into the already over- 
filled coach, the owners are obliged to put 
horses to anoiher for his accommodation. 
Even in this regulation we may perceive a| 
characteristic trait of the Dutch people, who are | 
always in fear of being too late. 

The houses in Amsterdam, as I have already 
observed, are built of brick, as they are in all 
paris of Holland. In the superior street the 
brick is left of its natural red colour; but in the 
better quarters of the town, such as Keyser- 
Gracht, the Heere-Gracht, and the Cingel, the 
outsides of the houses are painted and var- 
nished as carefully as the panels of the inte- 
rior. Unfortunately, good taste does not 
always dictate the choice of colours. Some 
houses are blue, others green or yellow, 
whilst the corners and peaked tops being 
plastered white, and ornamented with rude 
sculpture, increase the singularity of their ap- 
pearance. The utmost refinement of luxury 
and taste of which a Dutchman can give proof, 
is to surmount each corner of his house with a 
classic vase, and to fix on the culminating point 
in the centre of the edifice, the figure of a bull, 
a sheep, or a shepherd. Such is the avourite 
style of civil architecture in Holland. ‘The 
houses have invariably three windows on each 
story in front; some have more ; those which 
have five are houses of the very highest class. 
All are built on piles, for the stratum of earth is 
very thin, and water is found seven or eight | 
feet below the surface. For a house of ordi- 


nary magnitude, about a hundred piles are | left the room, when the building was struck by | 


necessary, each being from forty to sixty feet 
long. For public buildings, thousands of these 
piles are requisite. I have heard it alleged, 
that in the erection of the palace, no less than 
thirteen thousand seven hundred were employ- 
ed, and for the navy office, eight thousand, 
Thus building is a costly undertaking in Hol- 
land; building a house is a secondary consid- 


eration; it is necessary to begin by building! twenty who were crowding to the door were! 


the ground on which the house is to stand. 
The last mentioned process is not always very 
easily accomplished, for the ground often gives 
way during the process of the structure raised 
upon it. For example: it has been found) 
impossible to complete the steeple of the, 
NieuW-Kerk on the Dam, because the edifice | 
sank in proportion as it was raised. This mode 
of building is attended by many serious incon- 
veniences. The canals become stagnant, which | 





attempt to proceed from street to street, anil 


ent 
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renders the water fetid in summer, and impure 
at all seasons. But it rarely happens that 





merged in a torrent of infinite trivialities, if I 


from house to house. 


was more injured than the rest, but not dan- 
gerously so. The damage by the lightning 
To avoid this catas-| was owing to the unscientific and defective 


trophe, I must beg of the reader to ascend with| manner in which the conductor was fitted. 


me to the ip of the tower of the palace, a 
point from whence we may command a view 
of the amphibious city, without the danger of 
losing ourselves in the labyrinth of canals and 
quays. But before we look at the picture 
immediately beneath us, we will take a glance | 
at the country beyond the walls which encircle | 
Amsterdam. | 


\ 


(To be continued.) 
—_— 
From the Worcester (Mass ) Spy of 7 mo. 5. 
WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 

A more remarkable escape from death by | 
lightning than that we now place on record, | 
perhaps has never occurred in this country. 
On the afternoon of the 30th ult., the children! 
from our several schools, to the number of| 
upwards of four hundred, were assembled at! 
the vestry of the baptist meeting-house, prepa-| 
ratory to a pic-nic which they were to attend! 
on the 3d instant. 
cloud came up, from which a heavy clap of, 
thunder proceeded, apparently very near by, in| 


About four o’clock a small | 


consequence of which, and other indications’ 
of a shower, they were dismissed, in the hope) 
that they would have time to reach their homes | 
before it should rain. It is estimated, however, 
that not more than about one third of them had | 


a heavy discharge of the electric fluid, which 
spent most of its force in the lower part of the 
house, particularly in the vestry where the! 
children were assembled. 

The scene which ensued may be imagined | 
but cannot be described. Of the 250 children| 
who were in the room, a considerable portion | 


were struck instantly to the floor. Fifteen or, 





laid prostrate in a heap, piled one upon another. 
Some were stunned, and others appeared to 
have been deprived, for a time, of their reason. 
Some dozen or fifteen of them were more or 
less injured, but not dangerously. A daughter | 
of the publisher of this paper, about nine years | 
old, was blistered on her right wrist, on her left: 
arm, and on the bottom of her feet. Her shoes | 
were torn from her feet, the upper leather rent 
to tatters, and a hole about as large as would) 
be made by a good sized buck shot, was pierced | 
by the electric fluid through the sole of each. 


jand again come with a cargo to Paris. 


|the passage. 


WATER PROOF CANVAS BOATS. 


One of the portable water proof canvas 


boats, of Leclere’s construction, which have 


recently been tried upon the Seine, came down 
from Auxerre to Paris with great swiftness, 
and without the least damage, although in its 
course it was subjected to many violent shocks 
—such as being run aground and brought in 
concussion with various resisting objects. It 
is 32 metres 25 centimetres (about 105 feet 9 
inches) in length, and 5 metres 10 centimetres 
(about 16 feet 9 inches) in breadth, and was 


‘laden with wood and pipes of wine, weighing 


together 110,000 kilogrammes. It has been 
brought to the Quai d’Orsay, where the freight 
will be landed, the boat taken to pieces, put 
into two wagons, and carried back to Auxerre, 
where they will be again put together, reladen, 
This 


experiment was in part witnessed by the minis- 


ter of commerce, several scientific men, and 


|numerous spectators ; and, on inspection, not 


the slightest derangement had taken place from 
‘ ‘This invention,” observes the 
Débats, ** must occasion a vast improvement 
in water carriage, rendering the most rapid cur- 
rents navigable, allowing a much heavier 
burthen than other boats of equal dimensions, 
as these draw one third Jess water, and, from 
their being taken to pieces, and carried on 
shore, can be perfectly secured from all risks 
of crushing by the ice, or swamping in inun- 
dations, ‘They at the same time afford facili- 
ties for supplying Paris with.dey firewood, and 
the shores of the river need no longer be en- 
cumbered with long ranges of barges and floats, 
advantages hitherto unknown to the navigation 
of the Seine.” 


Important to Owners of Horses.—A French- 
man by the name of Jony, now resident in 
Poland, has invented a new method of shoein 
horses, for which the emperor has awarde 
him fifty thousand rubles, besides an exclusive 
patent. Jony covers the entire hoof with iron, 
and the base of his shoe, or a8 it is called, san- 
dal, is perfectly smooth. ‘This method of his 
is being adopted in all parts of Russia. It 


means are taken to set the water in motion, or} When brought home her feet were much’ requires neither nail nor screw ; it is extremely 
to procure fresh supplies by the aid of sluices,| swollen, and looked red and inflamed, as if| 


lest the action of the current, by loosening the 
piles, should endanger the stability of every 
house in the city. 

The traveller who describes, and the reader 
who peruses the description, rarely place them- 
selves in the same point of view. Objects 
whose visible appearance forcibly strikes the 
eye, do not in description make an equally 
strong impression on the mind: and besides, a 
certain share of cockney curiosity and wonder 
almost invariably takes possession of every one 
on a first visit tu a foreign country, Holland 
is par excellence the country of minutiz, and 
any who seeks to describe it, may well be par- 
doned for entering into details; yet, neverthe- 
less, I feel that I incur the risk of being sub- 


they had been dipped in water not quite hot! 


enough to raise a blister, except on the soles | been destroyed by bad shoeing, are, by the use 


directly over the holes were burnt in the bot- 


cheap, and has the important characteristic of 
great lightness. Horses whose hoofs have 


of these ‘‘ hippo sandals,” restored in a short 


tom of the shoes, where blisters were raised.|time to their former state of efficiency, and 
She could not stand, and complained of numb-| may be used as soon as provided with them. 


ness from her knees downward, except in her 


feet, which were exceedingly sore to the touch.4 
But she recovered, so as to be about the house | 


apparently as well as usual the next morning, 


Some horses have been brought to Jony’s 
smithy, which could scarcely limp along, and 
with their hoofs in so lamentable a state, that 


\the common mode of shoeing could not have 


except a slight lameness from the burn on one | heen applied to them ; but after performing a 
of her feet. A child of Lewis Thayer had | slight operation upon them, and putting a new 


her shoes torn from her feet in a similar man-_| 


sandal on their feet, they were sent back to 


ner. Other children were burnt on different) their owners in a comparatively sound state, 
parts of their bodies. All of them, we believe, | and fit for work. P 


were in a good degree recovered the next morn- 
ing, except a daughter of Peter Slater, who 





CHARLOTTE, QUEEN OF GEORGE ill. 

The following is an extract from ‘* The True 
Portraiture of War,’’ an article in the London 
Christian Observer for 1841. 


My next citation shall be a letter which will 
probably be new to most of your readers, and 
will, I am persuaded, interest them, as coming 
from the pen of Queen Charlotte, the exem- 
plary and respectfully remembered consort of 
George the Third. It was written by her, be- 
fore her marriage, to the King of Prussia, upon 
his entering the territories of her cousin, the 
Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin. It is a truly 
royal letter. Her majesty being a German, 
was well acquainted with those scenes of hor- 
ror to which her own and other states, and in- 
deed all parts of the continent, were subjected 
by hostile aggressions; and oftentimes even 
where the territory traversed by armies was 
neutral or friendly ; for the innocent must suffer 
with the guilty, and the peaceful with the quar- 
relsome, like the poor unoffending inhabitants 
of Beyrout, when opposing forces see fit to 
make their soil the theatre of their operations. 
The following is the young princess’s letter :— 
‘* May it please you majesty, ~ 

**T am at a loss whether [ shall congratulate 
or condole with you on your late victory ; since 
the same success that crowns you with laurels 
has overspread the country of Mecklenburg 
with desolation. 


refinement, to feel for one’s country, to lament 
the horrors of war, or wish for the return of 
peace. I know you may think it more ‘pro- 
perly my province to study the arts of ee 
or to turn my thoughts to subjects of a more 
domestic nature; but, however unbecoming it 
may be in me, 4 cannot resist the desire of in- 
terceding for this unhappy people. 





I know, sire, that it seems 
unbecoming in my sex, in this age of vicious 


. 
humanity stoops: to the meanest petition, and 
whose power is ‘capable of repressing the 
greatest injustice.—I am, &c.” 


CHEERFULNESS AND GOOD-NATURE. 
The catholic spirit in the following, from the 
National Gazette of 17th inst., is deserving of 
iudividual consideration. 


In the two hundred and forty-third paper of 
the Spectator by Addison, are the following 
passages which present practical reflections so 
just and applicable to every sphere of life, that 
we quote them in the hope of producing a good 
impression upon the worthy reader: 


‘“‘ The two great ornaments of virtue, which 
show her in the most advantageous views, and 
make her altogether lovely, are cheerfulness 
and good-nature. ‘These generally go together, 
as a man cannot be agreeable to others who is 
not easy within himself. ‘They are both very 
requisite in a virtuous mind, to keep out melan- 
choly from the many serious thoughts it is 
engaged in, and to hinder its natural hatred of 
vice from souring into severity and censorious- 
ness. 

** If virtue is of this amiable nature, what 
can we think of those who can look upon it 
with an eye of hatred and ill-will, or can suffer 
their aversion for a party to blot out all the 
merit of the person who is engaged in it? A 
man must be excessively stupid, as well as un- 
charitable, who believes that there is no virtue 
but on his own side, and that there are not men 
as honest as himself who may differ from him 
in political principles. Men may oppose one 
another in some particulars, but ought not to 
carry their hatred to those qualities which are 
of so amiable a nature in themselves, and have 
nothing to do with the points in dispute. Men 


‘Tt was but a few years ago that this terri-| of virtue, though of different interests, ought to 
tory wore the most pleasing appearance ; the | consider themselves as more nearly united with 


country was cultivated, the peasants looked 
cheerful, and the towns abounded with riches 
and festivity. What an alteration, at present, 
from such a charming scene! I am not expert 
at description, nor can my fancy add any hor- 
rors to the picture; but, sure, even conquerors 
themselves would weep at the hideous pros- 
pect now before me. The whole country, my 
dear country, lies one frightful waste—present- 
ing only objects to excite pity, terror, and des- 
pair! The business of the husbandman and 
the shepherd is quite discontinued: the hus- 
bandman and the shepherd are become soldiers 
themselves, and help to ravage the soil they 
formerly occupied. The towns are inhabited 
only by old men, women, and children; per- 
haps here and there a warrior, by wounds or 
loss of limbs rendered unfit for service, left at 
his door; his little children hang round him, 
ask a history of every wound, and grow them- 
selves soldiers before they find strength for the 
field: But this were nothing, did we not feel 
the alternate insolence of each army as it hap- 
pens to advance or retreat. It is impossible to 
express the confusion which even those who 
eall themselves our friends excite. Even those 
from whom we might expect redress oppress 
us with new calamities. From your justice, 
therefore, it is that we hope for relief; to you 
even children and women may complain, whose 


one another, than ‘with the vicious part of man- 
kind, who embark with them in the same civil 
concerns. We should bear the same love to- 
wards a man of honour who is a living antago- 
nist, which Tully tells us every one naturally 
does to an enemy that is dead. In short, we 
should esteem virtue though in a foe, and abhor 
vice though in a friend. 


‘I speak this with an eye to those cruel treat- | 
ments which men of all sides are apt to give the | 


characters of those who do not agree with the.h. 
How many persons of undoubted probity and 
exemplary virtue, on either side, are blackened 
and defamed! How many men of honour ex- 
posed to public obloquy and reproach !”’ 

How true is all this! and how large a share 
of discomfort, if not positive unhappiness flows 
from the absence of the disposition here en- 
forced? What member of the family circle, or 
what person in any of the relations which cause 
universal association, cannot perceive that to 
cultivate a gentle and conciliatory spirit is to 
give a guarantee for half the possible pleasure 
of life? There are few, very few minds so 
dull, or hearts so cold, or tempers so ‘sullen, 
that they cannot be won into the reciprocity of 
a kind and calm bearing. And even where the 
generous effort may fail, there is the quiet and 
sure reward of an easy conscience. ‘There are, 
indeed, no memories more pleasant than those 


of earnest and constant efforts to be at peace 
with all whom necessity may make our com- 
panions; to feel that we have studied their 
proper tastes and borne with their humours. A 
cheerful heart is sunshine at least to its pos- 
sessor, and very rare are the ungrateful tempe- 
raments which cannot reflect its light. 
. 


Venice.— The Prisons of St. Mark. 


The Piompi were narrow cells, at the top of 
the palace, and immediately under the roof of 
lead—used as the summer receptacles for-state 
prisoners ; and there, confined beneath the roof 
heated by the burning rays of a southern sun, 
breathing the close and suffocating air of these 
ovens, stung by a thousand insects which the 
heat generated, did these wretched beings drag 
on their summer days; while in winter they 
were consigned to the dungeons built under the 
palace, below the level of the canal. 

I cannot describe to you the thrill of horror 
which seized me as we proceeded down the 
naffow stairs leading to these living sepulchres. 
Although prepared by all I had previously 
heard to find them gloomy and terrible, I had 
formed little idea of what they really were. 
We penetrated as far as the second story of 
these dungeons, and were told that, previous 
to the arrival of the French, another and a 
** deeper hell’’ existed beneath ; but the senate, 
unwilling to betray the existence of the secret 
recesses to any stranger eye, caused the water 
of the canal to flow into them, and they remain 
filled to thisday. ‘Thercells vf the second tier 
even are below the surface of the water, ranged 
on each side of the narrow passage through 
which we passed; these were formerly lined 
with wood, having no other furniture than a 
wooden pallet and a cownterpane ; not a ray of 
light ever penetrated them, not a breath of pure 
air visited their infected recesses ; one small 
round hole, scarcely a foot in diameter, opened 
on the dark passage without. 

We saw the places for the execution of the 
prisoners, both by strangling and beheading— 
the block on which the head was laid, and the 
stone on which the wretched man sat or knelt ; 
the door was pointed out at which the gondola 
awaited the body, to convey it away for secret 
sepulture, and that by which those sentenced 
to be drowned were hurried away by night. 
The narrow cell, too, was shown us, where 
the friar shrived the miseradle wretch, pre- 
paring him for death, while’ the executioner 
waited for his victim in the adjoining cell. 
Oh, what mast death have been amidst scenes 
of such horror! awful even in its most peace- 
ful and tranquil approach, when it seems but 
the general visiting of sleep, what must it have 
been surrounded by such terror, coming in 
dark mysterious violence! Thousands perished 
within these walls whose fate was never known; 
missed from their accustomed haunts, their real 
fate was only guessed at, while their disappear- 
ance was attributed to accident, and any attempt 
to ascertain its source was followed by the 
death of the presumptuous inquirer. One 
part of the cruelty adopted by the Venitian 
government in the treatment of their prisoners 
has always appeared to me more like the savage 
invention of fiends than of men: conscious that 
instant execution is a mercy when known to be 
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inevitable, they allowed their victims to linger | 


on for months, nay, even for years, under an| press has been established by the mission- 
irrevocable sentence of death; in solitude and) aries at Tananarivo, the capital of Madagas- 
darkness did these wretched beings await the | car. 


fulfilment of their doom, knowing that every 
hour might be their last, that every footstep 
heard along the gloomy passages might be that 
of the messenger of death. How has the 
courage of the bravest been turned to cow- 
ardice, while the broken heart has lingered out 
a miserable existence in a state of perpetual 
and agonizing suspense.—Zaylor’s Letters 


from Italy. 


The Condition of France.—France is un- 
questionably advancing rapidly in physical and 
material civilization. It is impossible to travel 
through the country with an observant eye 
without being convinced of the fact. Her new 
roads in her more backward and hitherto ne- 
glected provinces, and improved roads through- 
out the kingdom ; her greatly increased means 
of communication by the almost daily establish- 
ment of new competitors in the carrying busi- 
ness on the public roads, and the formation of 
new companies for the navigation by steam of 
rivers hitherto profitless to commerce ; the 
almost daily commencement or completion of 
quays, bridges, and other public works, in 
almost every part of the country; the cultivation 
of much hitherto unenclosed ground in many 
provinces, and the general establishment 
throughout the country of agricultual and 
industrial societies, are all manifest and easily 
recognised proofs of ‘the progress France is 
making in the various branches of material 
civilization. ‘The evidences of a nation’s ad- 
vancement or re ion in moral and intel- 
lectual civilization do not lie quite so much on 
the surface of things, and are not by their 
nature so manifest to observation. But an 
observant traveller will not pass through the 
kingdom without finding many a straw, which 
will serve to indicate which way the wind is 
blowing in these respects also. And I saw, 
both in Paris and in the provinces, enough to 
convince me that the country is making as de- 
cided a progress towards moral barbarism as 
it is towards physical civilization —7'rollope’s 
Summer in Western France. 


[The question might well be asked, how 
much of this picture is descriptive of things in 
America ?] 


The Life Hat.—At Dover, a novel exhibi- 
tion took place at the mouth of the harbour, 
when hats of the above description were given 
by a gentleman of this town to some ten or 
twelve fishermen, who jumped into the water 
with them to test their utility. The men re- 
mained in the water about a quarter of an hour, 
rolling about like sa many porpoises in perfect 
security, to the manifest amusement of a con- 
siderable concourse of the inhabitants and 
visiters, who had assembled on the pier heads 
to witnees the exhibition. The hat is attached 
to the person of the wearer by a ribbon, and 
is taken hold of by him, and held or fastened 
under his chin, or over his chest, and thus he 
floats with the greatest ease.—Kent Herald. 


Four of the natives have been trained 
as compositors, and a version of the Bible 


in the Madagasear language will be their first 
work. 





‘SHE FRIEND. 


SEVENTIi MONTH, 24, 1841. 





Circumstances of recent occurrence seem to 
call for some explanation in justice to ourselves, 


that we may not undeservedly lie under the 


imputation of disrespect, and unkindness to- 
wards any of our friends. At an early period 
of our connection with the management of this 
journal, we adopted as a rule, in regard to 
obituary notices, to exclude those for children 
under the age of about twelve years. Our 
experience up to the present time has amply 
confirmed us in the propriety of the regulation, 
and we have therefore uniformly adhered to it, 
with the exception of a few instances peculiarly 
circumstanced. ‘The enforeement, however, 
of the rule has repeatedly been painful to our 
feelings, and especially so in teference to 
several cases which have occurred within the 
last month or two, in respect to which, had we 
consulted only our sympathies for the parties 
interested, their wishes certainly would not 
have been denied. 


A stated meeting of the Female Branch of 
the Auxiliary Bible Association of Friends in 
Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting will be held on 
the 29th instant, at 4 o’clock p. m., in Friends’ 
Reading Room, Apple Tree alley. 

7th mo. 24th, 1841. 


WANTED—A middle aged man and his wife, 
to superintend and conduct the Manual Labour 
Institute for Coloured Youth, to commence 
the Ist of Fourth month, 1842. The farm on 
which the institute is located is seven miles 
north of Philadelphia, on the Willow Grove 
turnpike, and contains about 133 acres. The 
pupils are to be instructed in a good English 
education, in agriculture, gardening, &c. To 
qe well qualified, and concerned to promote 
tite objects of the institute, a suitable compen- 
sation will be given. Application to be made 
to Blakey Sharpless, No. 50 north Fourth 
street. John Elliott, No. 242 Race street, or 
Marmaduke C. Cope, No. 286 Filbert street. 

Also for the same concern—employment 
would be given to a middle aged female, capa- 


ble of attending to the literary instruction of 


eight or ten boys, and take part in the domes- 
tie management and care of their clothes, &c. 
Apply as above. 

7 mo. 20th, 1841. 


A teacher is wanted for the Boy’s Select 
School in this city, to give instruction in the 
Latin and Greek languages, and probably some 
other branches of literature. Application to be 
made to Thomas Kite, No. 32 north Fifth 
street; Thomas Kimber, No. 50 north Fourth 





















Printing in Madagascar.—A printing | street, or William Evans, No. 134 south Front 


street. 
Philadelphia. 7 mo. 20, 1841. 








Diep, in this city, on the 10th of Fifth month hast, 
of pulmonary consumption, Exiza Jane, wile of Thomas 
Watson, in the 29th year of her age. She was one 
who, like many-others, passed along through life with 
but little apparent heartfelt concern respecting the 
work of the soul’s salvation, but manifested a love for 
truth, and an attachment to Friends, and to the order 
of Society, by the attendance of mectings both for 
worship and discipline when opportanity was afforded 
her. But when it pleased the Lord to break in upon 
her health, and afflict her with symptoms of serious 
illness, her mind was plunged into deep distress and 
anxiety, being made awfully sensible that she was not 
prepared to die. It pleased Infinite Goodness, by the 
operations of his Holy Spirit, to set her past sins in 
order before her, and to give her to see that they must 
be washed away in the blood of Jesus, and her im- 
mortal spirit sanctified by the baptisms of the Holy 
Ghost and fire, before she could be fitted for that glo- 
rious city, where nothing that is impure cau ever enter. 
Speaking of this season afterward, she remarked, “O, 
the conflict I have passed through in this chamber, I 
cannot describe it. When I found the disease was 
fixed, and that I must die, knowing 1 was entirely 
unprepared, I was in agony. | had indulged in gaiety 
and lightness, and was not ready for such a time as 
this.” But He who thus gave her a sight of her on- 
done condition, and of the purity of the heavenly state, 
did not forsake her in this deep «distress, but graciously 
regarded her tears and prayers, and in his own time 
granted her an evidence of pardon and acceptance. “] 
turned to the Lord,” said she on one occasion, “ bot I 
felt so unworthy, 1 was afraid he would not regard nor 
forgive me. I prayed to him night and day, 1 think I 
may say for weeks, before I felt any evidence of his 
regard. I knew that none but my Saviour could pre- 
pare me for death, and at last, he merciful!y granted 
me an evidence that he was near me, and would not 
cut me off until I was prepared. Now, at times, his 
presence fills my room, and makes me feel so quiet, 
that I can say 1 do not wish to be any where but as I 
am. Especially in the night, sometimes, when all are 
asleep, | feel Jesus so near that I marvel how it is.” 
Among the sins which seemed to rest with the great- 
est weight upon her mind, were trifling conversation, 
reading works of fiction, and a carcless indifferent 
frame of mind in meetings. Some articles of dress 
which she had procured for mere ornament appeared 
to give her much uneasiness, and one especially she 
wished to have destroyed ; and when a sick garment 
was about to be made for her, she gave strict charge 
that it should be without ruffles, and very simple. 
She seemed grieved with the foolish parade, called the 
funeral procession of the late president, and several 
times expressed her disapprobation of it. A friend 
taking leave of her, desired she might be supported 
and strengthened by Him who is omnipotent, to which 
she replied, “He is my only hope now. I know that 
no one else can do any thing for me.” And on another 
occasion, when lying duwn, afler a time of much 
bodily suffering, she remarked, “ O, I have had such a 
comfortable time, my pain was all removed—the Lord 
is very good to me.” She was frequently engaged in 
prayer, both for herself and others, and appeared 
earnestly desirous to have her mind stayed upon the 
Lord, and weaned from all earthly things. The pros- 
pect of leaving a beloved husband and infant child 
was peculiarly trying, but through the power of Divine 
Grace, she was enabled calmly to resign them; and 
on taking her last leave of them, and other near rela- 
tives, was marvellously supported, saying, “ Don't 
weep—don't weep for me—I don’t feel like weeping, 
I feel more like rejoicing.” Her sufferings appeared 
very great, almust to thé last, during which time she 
was mostly engaged in prayer, and nearly her last 
audible words were, * Thy will be done,” which had 
been the language of her lips frequently during her 
illness; after which her pain seemed to subside, and 
she gently passed away without any sigh or struggle, 
we believe, to join the innumerable multitude whose 
robes have-been washed and made white in the blood 
of the Lamb. 
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Letters of Early Friends ; illustrative of the 
History of the Society, from nearly its ori- | 
gin, to about the period of George Fox’s | 
decease. 


(Continued from page 334.) 


Ex.uis Hooxes tro Marcaret Ferti* [now 
Fox. | 


London, 16th of 11th mo. 1669 [1st mo. 1670.) 


Dear M. F.—My dear love to thee in the 
everlasting ‘Truth, which is much in my heart 
that I cannot express. 

I received thy letter from Bristol, and shall 
be as ready to answer thy desire to write to 
thee sometimes as ever; for I honour thee— 
very dear thou art unto me as ever in the 

recious Truth. I parted with G. F., but now 
have been with him all this day; he is very 
well. I received a letter yesterday from Ar- 


THE FRIEND. 


[From the original: the letter bears the post-mark, 
and is addressed 


[** For Thomas Greene, shopkeeper in Lancaster, ffor 
M. F. It is endorsed by George Fox, thus: [“e 
hookes to m ff of paseges consarning richard carver 
that carred the king of [on] his backe. 1669.) 


[The particulars described in the foregoing 
letter, of what passed at this interview with 
the King, are curious and interesting, and, it 
might be said, full of character. On the resto- 
ration of the King, many and earnest were the 
applications for favours and pensions, by those 
who had hopes of making out any case of per- 
sonal service towards the monareh in his dis- 
tress, at a time whem a large parliamentary 
premium was set upon his head, and during his 
extraordinary escape from this country in 1654. 
This accounts for the remark of the Friend 
(probably in reply,) why he did not come for- 
ward earlier.* ‘The honest simplicity of his 


thur Cotton at Plymouth, and he informs me, | answer, and his appeal to the King on behalf 


that there lately arrived at that place, several 
Friends from beyond sea, viz: Robert Hodg- 
son, Christopher Bacon and Christopher Hold- 


of his suffering brethren in the gaols, will 
doubtless not be lost upon the em reader. 
From a volume entitled 7'he Boscobel Tracts, 


er, Ann Clayton, and two other women Friends. | re/ating to the escape of Charles the 2nd after 


Ann and the other women and C. Holder are | he battle of Worcester 


gone towards Bristol. 

Yesterday, there was a Friend with the 
King, one that is John Grove’s mate :t he was 
the man that was mate to the master of the 
fisher-boat, that carried the King away, when 
he went from Worcester fight; and only this 








, re-published in 1830, 
the following particulars are extracted, which 
seem at all to bear upon the occurrence men- 
tioned in the foregoing letter ; they are taken 
from that part of the work which contains the 
King’s own account of his escape, as dictated 
to S. Pepys. After describing his reaching 


Friend and the master knew of it in the ship : | Brighthelmstone, through a succession of very 
and the Friend carried him (the King] ashore | extraordinary escapes from discovery, the King 
on his shoulders. ‘The King knew him again, | goes on to state—‘* About four in the morning, 
and was very friendly to him ; and told him he | myself and the company before named, went 
remembered him, and of several things that was | towards Shoreham, taking the master of the 
done in the ship at the same time. ‘The Friend ship with us on horseback, behind one of our 
told him, the reason why he did not come [for-| company; and came to the vessel’s side, which 


ward | all this while was,—that he was satis-| was not above sixty tons. 
fied, in that he Wad peace and satisfaction in| pater, 
himself, that he did what he did to relieve a| Wijmo 


But it being low 
and the vessel lying dry, I] and Lord 
t got up with a ladder into her, and went 


man in distress: and now he desired nothing | and lay down in the little cabin, till the tide 


of him, but that he woald set Friends at liberty, | came to fetch us off.” 


who were great sufferers, or to that purpose ; 


Their approach to the 
French coast is thus described. ‘* We stood 


and told the King he had a pay [supposed a! over to the coast of France, the wind being 


list} of 110 that were premunired, that had} then full north; and the next 
lain in prison about six years, and none can| before day we saw the coast 
release them but him. So the King took the failing us, 


morning a little 
. But the tide 
and the wind coming about to the 


pay,—and said, there were many of them, and |'§. W. we were forced to come to an anchor 
that they would be in again in a month’s time ;| within two miles from the shore, till the tide 


and that the country gentlemen complained to| of flood was done. 

him, that they were so troubled with the) before an harbour in 
Quakers. “So he said, he would release him | and just as the tide o 
six: but the Friend thinks to go to him again, | yessef to leeward of us 
for he had not fully [word not clear, supposed working, ; 


to mean relieved | himself. 


All things are well and quiet here in relation | mot, 
I am in haste, and cannot write | pro 
so large as I may when I have more time, it} eo¢ 


to the Truth. 


being late ; but rest 
Thy loving friend, 
E. H. 





* The date of her marriage with George Fox in | tide failing, 
Se Betetel Register of Friends, is 27th of 8th mo.,| ysyal, 


_+Joha Grove is spoken of by Thomas Ellwood in 
his Life (under date 1670,) as a choice Friend and 


We found ourselves just 
France called Fescamp ; 
f ebb was made, espied a 
which by her nimble 
I suspected to be an Ostend priva- 
Upon which I went to my Lord Wil- 
and telling him my opinion of that ship, 
ed to him our going ashore in the little 
boat, for fear they should prove so:—we 
accordingly both went ashore in the cock boat, 
and the next day got to Rouen.’’— Boscobel 
Tracts, p. 163. 
- It seems probable from this account, that the 
the King was carried ashore, as 
on the shoulders of a sailor—the 
Friend ; whose name George Fox gives us in 
his endorsement of the letter; viz. Richard 


teer. 


sailor of London, who was master of a vessel, and who Carver. | 


traded to the island of Barbadoes. He carried out a 
son of Isaac Pennington, who fell overboard on the 
vonene home, and was lost.—See T. E.’s narrative, 
p- ; 





* Nine years had clapsed since the King’s resto- 
ration. 
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Exuss Hooxes ro Greorce Fox. 
London, 15th of 12th mo. 1669, [2nd mo.] 1670. 


Dear G. F. As for the Friend that 
was with the King, his love is to thee: he has 
been with the King lately, and Thos. Moore 
was with him; and the King was very loving 
to them. He had a fair and free opportunity 
to open his mind to the King: the King has 
promised to do for him, but willed him to wait 
a month or two longer. 

I rest thy faithful friend to serve thee, 
E. H 








[From the original] 


On true Kuine’s DeciarRATION FOR THE RE- 
LEASE OF F'RIRNDS OUT OF THE PRISONS IN 
1672. 


(Georce Wnuireneap, in his Christian 
Progress, p. 346, &c., states, ‘* There was 
but little respite from persecution in twelve 
years time, from the year 1660 unto 1672, in 
which was the last year at sea between the 
English and Dutch; so that one judgment and 
calamity followed another, plague, fire, and 
war, unto great depopulation and devastation ; 
shewing God's heavy displeasure against per- 
secution and cruelty, and that spirit which had 
been so highly at work, against innocent, con- 
scientious, and honest people, (some of whom 
the Lord delivered by death ;) yet many per- 
secutors were so hardened, that they repented 
not of their cruelties; and we have observed 
in our times, how suddenly the Lord swept 
away many of that sort. 

‘** Howbeit by this time [A. D. 1671—2,) 
the King did seem to bethink himself to take 
other measures, than to continue persecution to 
destroy his own subjects, not knowing what 
issue the Dutch war against him might come 
to; insomuch that he published a declaration 
of indulgence to Dissenters, to suspend the 
execution of penal laws in matters ecclesiasti- 
eal.” 

The King, by this declaration, suspended 
the execution of all penal statutes against all 
sorts of non-conformists immediately ; and all 
judges and justices, &c. were to take notice 
of the same, and pay due obedience thereto. 

Soon after the said declaration of indulgence 
was published, Geo. Whitehead addressed the 
King on behalf of his suffering Friends in 
prison, to the number of 400 or upwards; 
some of whom had endured ten or eleven 
years’ imprisonment. After further exertions, 
he and his friend Thos. Moore, (for whom the 
King had some respect,) were permitted to 
appear at the Council, to be heard on the case. 
G. W. proceeds :— 

‘* Then Thomas Moore, myself, and our 
friend ‘Thomas Green, attended at the Council 
Chamber, Whitehall ; and were all admitted in 
before the King and a full Council. Being 
called to go up before the King, who was at 
the upper end of the Council board, I had a 
fair opportunity to open the case of our suffer- 
ing Friends as a conscientious people, chiefly 
to show the reason of our not swearing alle- 
giance to the King ;—that it was not in any 
contempt, or disrespect, either to the King’s 
person OF government; but singly, as it is a 
matter of conscience to us not to swear at all, 
nor in any case, and that, in sincere obedience 
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{ Matt. v. and James v.] When I had opened, 
and more fully pleaded our suffering Friends’ 
case, the King gave this answer, viz. ‘I'll 
pardon them,” &c. Whereupon Thomas Moore 
pleaded the innocency of our Friends, that they 
needed no pardon, being innocent, &c. the 
King’s own warrant in a few lines would dis- 
charge them: * for where the word of a King 
is, there is power;” said T. M. ‘The King 
answered, ‘*‘ Oh! Mr. Moore, there are persons 
as innocent as a child (or children) new born, 
that are pardoned, that is, from the penalties 
of the law ; you need not scruple pardon,” &c. 
After which G. W. made this answer: 
“It is not for us to prescribe, or dictate to the 
King and his Council what methods to take 
for our Friends’ discharge; they know best 
their own methods in point of law; we seek 
the end thereof, namely, the effectual dis- 
charge of our suffering Friends out of prison; 
that they may live peaceably, and quietly en- 
joy their own, &c. Whereupon they all 
appeared satisfied.” — Christian Progress, p. 
351, 352. 

After the occurrence of these proceedings, 
circular detters were addressed to the sheriffs 
of the counties, requiring them to make return 
to the Council board, lists of our Friends con- 
fined in their respective gaols. A copy of the 
circular, sent down to Friends in the counties, 
is here given. 





CrrecuLar TO THE SHERIFFS FROM THE CounN- 
cit Boarp. 


‘* After our hearty commendations— W here- 
as request hath been made unto His Majesty, 
in behalf of the Quakers, who remain at pre- 
sent in several guols and prisons of this king- 
dom, that His Majesty would be pleased to 
extend his mercy towards them, and give order 
for their relief; which His Majesty taking into 
consideration, hath thought fit, in order to his 
clearer information, before he resolve any thing 
therein, f0 command us to write these our let- 
ters unto you: And, accordingly we do hereby 
will and require you to procure a perfect list 
or calendar of the names, times, and causes of 
commitment of all such persons called Quakers, 
as are remaining in any gaol or prison within 
this county, and to return the same forthwith 
to this Board. And so nothing doubting of 
your ready performance of this His Majesty’s 
command, we bid you heartily farewell. From 
the Court at Whitehall, the — day of March, 
1672. 

Your loving Friends.” 


Grorce WHITEHEAD TO STEPHEN CrisP. 
London, 3d of Ist mo. [3d mo.] 1672. 


Dear S. C.—Before thy letter came to my 
hand, I had drawn up a paper containing the 
substance of thine, which (before I had thine) 
Thos. Moore had given to the King, together 
with a list of the premunired Friends, and of 
those sentenced for banishment, dc. ; which 
hitherto has been effectual, in order to a further 
inquiry about Friends, &c. How far the King 
and Council have proceeded, in answer to the 
request, I leave it to Wm. Crouch#0 inform 
thee. Thy paper is kept for a further occasion, 
if need be, if our end be not answered by 
them. But we are encouraged to hope well 


to Christ’s command and Gospel ministry;— 


THE FRIEND. 











for divers reasons. I could not well send to 
write to thee before, being much exercised for 
the sufferers. The Council yesterday signed 
the letters to the sheriffs for a return of Friends’ 
commitments, &c. to the Board; so that they 
are like to be had with expedition into the 
several counties. 

My very dear love to thee, thy wife, R. 
Crouch, and Friends. 

In haste, thy dear brother, 
G. W. 


[From the original.} 
Joun Rouse To Marearet Fox. 


London, 4th of 2d mo., [4th mo.] 1672. 


Dear Mother Last 6th day the two 
women took the grant out of the Attorney 
General’s office, and he gave them his fee, 
which should have been £5; his clerk took 
but 20s., whereas his fee was 40s. Yesterday 
they went with it to the King, who signed it in 
the Council; and Arlington also signed it, but 
would take no fees, whereas his fees would 
have been £12 or £20; neither would Wil- 
liamson’s man take any thing,—saying, that if 
any religion were true, it was ours. ‘T'o-mor- 
row it is to pass the signet, and on Sixth day 
the privy seal, and afterwards the broad seal, 
which may be done on any day. The power 
of the Lord hath wrought mightily in the ac- 
complishment of it; and the Lord hath bowed 
their hearts wonderfully in it,—blessed be his 
name for ever ! 

Thy dear son in the Lord, 
Joun Rouse. 








Exuis Hooxes to Marcaret Fox. 
London 13th of 6th njo., [8th mo.] 1672. 


Dear M. F.—My dear love in the pure 
Truth, in which is my stay and trust in all 
exercises, and over all fading things whatso- 
ever. Oh! the Lord keep me in his power, 
that I may answer his requirings at all times. 

I received thy letter, dated the first of this 
month, wherein I was much refreshed. ‘The 
weakness of my body is such, that it makes 
the exercises I meet with much more hard ; [so 
that] I am often ready to fall under, by reason 
thereof. 

G. W. and myself have been much employed 
this summer in the business of the prisoners’ 
liberty; and it is such a troublesome business 
to go through, as I have not met with the like; 
it lies now in the Seeretary’s hands, ready 
signed by the King, and wants only dating: I 
have engrossed it once already, and it contains 
six of the largest skins of parchment I could 
get; and I must engross it once more for the 
Signet Office; and from thence it is to go to 
the Crown Office, or Patent Office, and to be 
engrossed in Chancery hand, when I suppose 
it will make atleast twelve skins. If we could 
once get it passed the Signet and Privy Seal, I 
hope it would soon be done; in the mean time, 
we must attend in patience. 

Our meetings here and in most or all parts 
are very quiet, so far as I know. I have not 
much more to acquaint thee of. My dearlove 
is to thy daughters and to all Friends. 

I rest thy lo: Friend, 
E. H. 


[From the original. ] 


Exuis Hooxes To Marcaret Fox. 


London, Ist of 8th mo. [10th mo.} 1672, 


Dear M. F.—My dear love in the precious 
Truth is unto thee and to all thy family. 

This is chiefly to acquaint thee, that now 
our business, which G. W. and myself have 
taken so much pains and care about this sum- 
mer, is accomplished, and under the great seal, 
and two duplicates of the same under the 
great seal also; the original contains eleven 
skins of parchment. ‘There are aboyt 500 
persons contained in it: how we shall dispense 
it to the several counties, as yet we are not 
fully resolved; but expect that a letter from 
the King’s principal Secretary to the respect- 
ive sheriffs, signifying the pardon, may be 
effectual to discharge them; but of this thou 
may hear more in the next.* 

I suppose thou heard that the Parliament is 
prorogued. Things are very quiet here, and 
a great openness there is in the nation, blessed 
be the Lord; who is establishing his ‘Truth 
in the earth, and makes use of weak and 





* For a full account of the progress and completion 
of this business of the King’s pardon, see George 
Whitehead’s Christian Progress, page 355— 366. The 
original patent deed is preserved, with the other re- 
cords of the Society, in London :—a copy of it is 
given in the Appendix to George Whitehead’s Chris- 
tian Progress. 

Among the names of prisoners discharged by this 
patent, is included the noted John Bunyan from the 
prison at Bedford. It has been matter of some surprise 
to the Editor, to discover recently, through a public 
channel, how little this circumstance respecting John 
Bunyan being discharged with Friends in 1672, “p- 
pears to be known in the dissenting community. In 
J. Bunyan’s Life, it is stated, “ In 1672, Mr. Bunyan 
was discharged from imprisonment; [from Bediord 
Gaol, after having been confined there twelve years.] 
This event is generally ascribed to Dr. Barlow, Bishop 
of Lincoln.” The author of this Life (published by 
the Religious Tract Society, and compiled from Scot, 
Burder, and Ivimey,) then enters into particulars, in 
what way assistance was supposed to have been afford- 
ed in this instance; but noallusion is made to Friends, 
or to the instrument under which his discharge was 
actually effected. George Whitehead, in his Christian 
Progress, (pege 358) explains the circumstance :— 
“ When the instrument for the discharge of the pri- 
soners was granted to our Friends, there being other 
dissenters besides Quakers, in some prisons, as Bap- 
tists, Presbyterians, and Independents, some of their 
solicitors, seeing what way we had made with the King 
for our friends’ release, desired that their friends in 
prison might be discharged with ours, and have their 
names in the same instrument, and earnestly requested 
my advice or assistance ; which I was very willing to 
give in compassion to them. Accordingly I advised 
them to petition the King (with the names of the 
prisoners in it,) for his warrant to have them inserted 
in the same patent with the Quakers; which accord- 
ingly they did petition for and obtain. So that there 
are a few names of other dissenters, who were prison- 
ers in Bedfordshire, Kent and Wiltshire, (as I remem- 
ber,) in the same instrument with our Friends, and 
released thereby; which I was very glad of, that they 
partook of the same benefit through our industry: for 
when we had made way and beaten the path, it was 
easy for them to follow. And indeed | was never 
backward to give any of them advice (if I could) for 
their help, when any of them have been in straits, and 
come to me for advice or help. Our being of different 
judgments and societies, did not abate my compassion 
or charity, even towards them, who hed been my op- 
posers in some cases: Blessed be the Lord my God, 
who is the Father and Fountain of mercies, whose 
love and mercies in Christ Jesus to us, should oblige 
us to be merciful and kind one to another; we bein 
required to love merey, (yea, to be merciful, as we 
as to do justly,) and to walk humbly with our God.” 
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THE FRIEND. 





the great and mighty things of the world. 1 and a round of wordy, habitual preaching, and 
hear that John Stubbs and Solomon Eccles | long lifeless praying, to the great burden of the 
are prisoners in Boston, New England. living members, and bringing the true gospel 
Friends here did at the Quarterly Meeting | ministry and prayer into disrepute. 
take into consideration my pains and care in| The same may be said of whatever is done 
the service of Truth, and are willing to allow | under the name of religion, and the pretence of 
me a man to assist, which is some encourage-| supporting the unity and peace of the church, 
ment to me;—and I hope, through the Lord’s| without the immediate influence, direction, and 
assistance, to perform my office in faithfulness leadings of the spirit and power of its adorable 
to the end. Head. Men may be very active in devising 
From thy lo: plans in their earthly wisdom and love of pow- 
er, and in carrying them into operation ; sound 
doctrine may be preached, as to words and the 
main scope thereof, and true principles imbibed 
from education or other outward means, yet 
the man’s part being alive, active, and always 


So this is the most at present. 
Friend, 
E. H. 


[From the original.) 


For “‘ The Friend.” 
NOTHING NEW. 


Some it is to be feared undertake to rule 
and act in the church without a proper qualiti- 
cation, and do not seek the honour that comes 
from God only; but are seeking their own 
honour and power in the church. Here the 
equal balance and standard i is not kept to; par- 
tiality gets place; men’s and women’s persons 
are respected, because of riches or outward 
substance; true judgment is perverted, and 
wickedness escapes censure, to the affecting 
the whole community, as in the case of Achan. 
Such things provoke the Lord, who is the only 
strength and defence of his people, to withdraw. 
They then become languid; their hearts be- 
come as water, and the inhabitants of the land 
prevail against them, till they are in the end | Spirit of Christ, it will gain the assent of his 
made desolate. children, and answer his pure witness in the 

My mind was deeply exercised in a painful | hearts of the rebellious. 
travel with and for the suffering seed of God| The only way to preserve the strength, glory 
in the hearts of professors, who appeared to| and dignity of a religious society, is for all 
me in too general a way, living, acting who undertake to be active in it, certainly to 
breathing in an airy exalted region above it. | feel the Lord, leading and direeting them in all 
By whom shall Jacob the true seed arise, = their services ; and the sure way to desolation 
he is very small in the esteem and regard of | is, when the active members in religious things 
professors of most ranks. Yet an afflicted | move therein by the strength of human abilities 
suffering remnant lies very low, as under the only, enforcing their own wills instead of the 
ruins, panting, and as it were strageling for | Lord’s will. It is observable that for the pre- 
life. Although these can see and know one | servation of the Jewish church in purity, much 
another, and travel together under a degree of | depended upon the governors and rulers there- 
the same painful sense of things, yet, not/of; and so does the prosperity and purity of 
having it in their power to relieve one another, | the Christian church. When wealth, talent, 
their proper business is to travel under their| learning, or the will of man, is placed in the 
respective burdens, until the Almighty a of the Great Head, and brought to bear 


its su 


neither experienced nor abode in. 
not you that speak, but the spirit of your 
Father that speaketh in you.” Without this 
living sense, and being subject to the puttings 
forth and limitations of this spirit, all is but a 
broken cistern; it will hold none of the water 
of life, and cannot therefore convey life to 
others, but ministers distress and affliction to 
the suffering remnant; which is the real cause, 
that the eakeeveias and seeming zeal of some 
for the promotion of religion, are so dry, insi- 
pid and in eee Truth will carry Its own 
evidence. ‘I'he spirit of action being the Holy 


contemned instruments in his hand, to confound | is truth in notion, speculation, imitation only, 


erer is pleased to appear, calling his suffering | sway, disregarding the travail and exercise of 
ones to dominion and rule with him, who is| the baptized and anointed members, whatever 
Lord of lords and King of kings; for the Lamb | their rank may be in this world, the glory, and 
and his followers shall have the victory, though | the defence which is placed upon every glory, 
they are permitted sometimes to suffer long. I| will depart, and desolation must eventually 
had at times faith to believe he would raise the|ensue. ‘I have observed a prevailing dispo- 
dry bones, and they should stand upon their| sition in some of considerable eminence in the 
feet, an army to fight the Lord’s battles, to| Society, and in a great many others, to ery up 
bring the mighty from their seats, and to take | mightily for peace and charity, the maintenance 
the crowns of some, who seem to reign as| of unity, and not to press any thing very closely, 
kings, from them, making their nakedness to | lest the peace of the Society should thereby be 
appear—their destitution of the power and | endangered ; although, perhaps the things urged 
authority of the Lamb evident to beholders.|can not well be objected to upon any other 
Surely the complaint of the Lord, by the mouth prints than groundless fears, and a faint- 
of his prophet, concerning Israel, is mournfully earted mind not yet quite upright to God, nor 
fulfilled in this day npppecing 8 great part of| wholly redeemed from the praise of men, as 
our Society. ‘ My people have committed) there is an unwillingness to displease them 
two great evils; they have forsaken me, the) though in maintaining the Lord’s cause. If I 
fountain of living waters, and hewn them out} yet pleased men, said Paul, I should not be 
cisterns, broken cisterns that can hold no|the servant of Christ. I have seen a great 
water.” Such isa profession, though of the| snare in this, wrong things being suffered to 
truth itself, without the real possession. Such 
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For it is| with an earthly, carnal spirit. 
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primitive zeal against undue © liberty much 
quenched. We have no such examples in 
the prophets, or in Christ or his apostles, of 
indulgence and winking at wrong things and 
false ease. In their concern to testify against 
such things, they had no fear of ‘breaking 
unity, nor disturbing the quiet and peace of 
any people, iet their rank or station be what it 
may. Had this noble spirit of ancient zeal 
been more generally exercised in plain dealing, 
and speaking the truth one to another, the 
mournful declension so justly complained of 
amongst us as a people, would not so generally 
prevail.” ** What indifference, lukewarmness, 
and insensibility, as to the life of religion, is 
now to be found amongst numbers under our 
name; in some places this painful lethargy is 


ready; phe child’s and fool’s state, that knows | become almost general; although, I hope, a 
iency for every good word and work | few may be excepted who are much afflicted 
to be immediately received from God alone, is|on that account, being exceedingly burthened 


Oh! how doth 
covetousness, which is idolatry, and an inor- 
dinate love of things, lawful in themselves and 
places, cloak, shelter, and hug themselves, even 
under a plain appearance in some; yet plain- 
ness is no more to blame for that, than the 
name disciple, or apostle, was to blame because 
Judas once bore that name.’ 


H. 1. 


_— 


For ** The Friend.” 
NORTH CAROLINA BOARDING SCHOOL. 


I was glad to see the situation of this semi- 
nary brought into view through the medium of 
‘** The Friend.” Though not a member of that 
yearly meeting, I have felt much interest in its 
laudable efforts to give the youth the opportu- 
nity which such a school affords of acquiring 
a portion of literary instruction; and have often 
regretted the embarrassments which impede 
the prosperity of the school, arising from the 
want of funds and proper support. There is 

erhaps nothing to which money is more use- 
fully applied than the education of children, 
and while Friends are making efforts on behalf 
of the Indian natives and the coloured people, 
spending time.and money to promote their 
temporal good, it will be well to appropriate a 
share of our thoughts and substance for the 
general benefit of our own religious commu- 
nity. Friends of North Carolina have been 
long and diligently engaged in securing the 
freedom of liberated slaves. Some have left 
their homes and business, and devoted much 
time, and probably their means, in the cause of 
liberty, on behalf of a helpless, oppressed, and 
neglected people. This was all right in its 
place, and no doubt good has been done by it. 
No one, however, for a moment would consider 
the condition of the children of our own So- 
ciety, where they have little or no opportunity 
of obtaining even the elementary parts of an 
English education, of less importance than the 
security of the liberated slave. ‘The Christian 
is to regard every man as his brother, and 
should devote the required portion of his time 
and means for the universal good of his fellow 
creatures. But our own children are a special 
trust, and if we neglect to discharge the requi- 
sitions of this trust, we fail in a most moment- 
ous duty, and are unfitted to engage in the 


remain and prevail under it, and the fire of| cause of universal righteousness. 
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signing to apply these remarks to Friends of 
North Carolina exclusively; they apply to 
every section of the Society; but there are 
some parts of it where the subject of education 
has not received as much attention as in others, 
and as it ought to, and we hope will receive in 
process of time. Now, as large sums of money 
have been raised and expended for the benefit 
of the coloured race, if there is the same zeal 


felt for the welfare of our own offspring, there | is now clogged, was removed from the school. 


will be no difficulty in procuring the means to 
support schools, for the guarded literary instruc- 
tion of all the children in the Society. 

The address of the North Carolina commit- 
tee gives the yearly meeting a little the charac- 


I would by no means be understood as de- | 





THE FRIEND. 
of the next yearly meeting? What a happy 
effect it would have upon the feelings of Friends 


Moullah, s 
repeated parts of the Koran. 





eated some distance from the rest, 
The bier was 


at the annnal convention. It would strengthen | then rudely torn open, and the remains de- 
the bonds of fellowship, and be a pledge of the| posited in the earth, along with a small cake 
unity subsisting throughout its branches. It) and a piece of money. It is strange how long 
would clear the way to consider what further| this pagan custom has been retained here.— 


steps to take in keeping up the school, and 1| 
suppose there are many Friends in other yearly 
meetings who would be disposed to aid in its 
support, when the incumbrance, with which it 


P.Q. 


CARNIVOROUS PLANTS. 
Of all the instances of sensibility in plants, 


ter of bankruptcy, and after mentioning the | the most remarkable is that of the Venus’s fly- 


embarrassment to which the want of funds | trap, 


It has a large dilated foot-stallagitind "leaf 


often subjects the superintendant, and express- | formed of two lobes fixed by a middle rib, with 
ing the hope that the members will not be | some thorny processes or protuberances, an ar- 
indifferent to the situation of the institution, rangement to give it irritability. Nature pro- 
they hold out the fear that ** the reputation of| vides a honey-like secretion which attracts the 


the Society” may suffer, if Friends who are of 
ability do not lend a helping hand, which is 
much needed. ‘To me, it would appear diffi- 
cult to administer the discipline in cases of 
jailure amongst the members to pay their debts, 
if the yearly meeting makes litle or no effort 
to discharge its own obligations. 
dollars now owing is a debt of the yearly meet- 


The 5000 | 


flies and insects to feed upon, and by stepping 
on them the leaves close, and the insect is en- 
trapped. — Knight first ascertained that the 


plant could be fed on filaments of raw beef, but | 


the general complaint is, that it will not live 
long in this country, from a want of a supply 
of its proper food. 
to discover that the sensibility resided in the 


ing, and when that body in its collective ca- thorns, and not in the middle rib, where it was 


pacity decided to institute the school, the mem- 
bers were bound, according to their respective 
abilities, to contribute the funds, or the attempt 
should not have been made—the debt should 
not have been contracted. ‘The committee 
very properly remark, that individually they 
have no more interest in the school than any 
other members ; and while they are giving up 
their time in serving the school, those who are 
free from the immediate burden and embarrass- 
ments attending the concern, will do well to 
see what part belongs to them to act. ‘There 
are Friends who feel much for the support of 
the school, and for the reputation of the yearly 
meeting, and who no doubt have made saeri- 
fices to keep the institution in operation, and 
would still do more, could they see a general 
willingness to raise the funds to pay the debt; 
but it cannot be supposed that they can bear 
the weight of it alone. They say it has been 
and is doing much good for many of the younger 
members ; it is not for themselves, but for the 
rising generation, the children of Friends, the 
committee plead. Do they not claim the 
brotherly sympathy and aid of their fellow- 
members; and more than all, does not the 
cause of truth and justice which Friends so 
frequently espouse, call loudly upon them to 
protect the reputation of the yearly meeting, 
and relieve the difficulties of its committee ? 

I would propose that all the quarterly and 
monthly meetings should take up the subject 
seriously, under a religious concern, for ‘* the 
reputation of the Society,” and to see that the 
just debts of the yearly meeting are imme- 
diately discharged; and if every member over 
eighteen years of age pays the small sum of 
two dollars, the debt ‘of 5000 dollars would 
soon vanish. All that is wanting is an indi- 
vidual determination to raise the money, and 
there is no doubt, with me, it will soon be 
done. Can it not be accomplished by the time 
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formerly supposed to belong. After flies, or'| 
any other insects, are entrapped, the leaves re- | 
main closed for several days, when the insect | 
\ The process | 
will go on till both lobes of the leaf are collapsed | 


may be seen struggling within. 


and straight, and the teeth locked, until, at last, 
it will reopen, when the insect will be seen 
crushed, every particle of fluid being absorbed, 
so that the fly may be blown out at almost the 
first breath of wind. ‘There is another plant 
allied to it in geographical distribution, which, 
when kept in a green-house, entraps flies, and 
other insects. At the bottom of the flower 
there is a saccharine liquid, to which the insect 
goes, but cannot return, as he is arrested b 

what are not inaptly compared to files of bay- 
onets. ‘The lecturer made a series of experi- 
ments on these plants, which had been in his 
possession for upwards of twelve years, by 
feeding them with filaments of beef and mutton, 
and they were at last merely destroyed by acci- 


dent. Another plant, a native of our own) 


country, the Droseua roturdifolia, or sundew of 
our marshes, possesses apparatus of an analo- 
gous organic character, bearing a viscid fluid 
and a multitude of hairs, which have the effect 
of catching insects, whereon to feed the plant.— 
Professor Johnson’s Lecture. 


A Turkish Funeral at Rhodes.—During 
our stay I witnessed a Turkish funeral. ‘The 
person died in the morning: the body was 
washed immediately, and in about three hours 
after, it was on its way to the tomb. A num- 
ber of women had proceeded there some time 
before, and had ranged themselves at some dis- 
tance from the grave ; and as soon as the pro- 
cession approached, they commenced a low, 
howling dirge. The body was carried without 
a coffin on a rude bier, and, when laid by the 
grave side, all the people knelt down, and the 











Wilde's Narrative. 


mee 
NEVER DESPAIR. 
A case lately occurred in East Granville, 


(Mass.) which illustrates the foree and appro- 
priateness of this caution. 


A man of fourscore, who was not an infidel, 


nor an immoral man, but who had, during a 
long life, neglected and trifled with the subject 
of religion, a few weeks since was brought 
under very serious impressions. 
for a long time under the influence of disease, 
but at that time was better. 
three weeks past, he has indulged a trembling 
hope. He now appears like a child. 
|a remarkable illustration of the powerful influ- 
ence of Christian mothers. 
years ago, his mother died, a woman of emi- 
nent piety. His wife’s mother was also an 
jexcellent woman, and both had made great 
The lecturer was the first | forts for his conversion. oe 
‘under conviction, the admonitions of these 
mothers, particularly his own, who had been 
dead more than twenty years, came up afresh 
before him, as a voice from the grave, and ex- 
erted great influence, by the blessing of God, 


He had been 
Within two or 
This is 


More than twenty 


When brought 


in bringing him to a knowledge of the truth. 


Remarkable Rescue from the Grave. 
The following instance of Providential inter- 
ference is inscribed on a tombstone at Green 
Bay :— 
‘* DIEU SUR TOUT.” 
(God over all.) 


‘* Here lies the body of Lewis Galdy, Esq., 
who departed this life at Port Royal, the 22d 


| of December, 1736, aged 80. He was born aty 


Montpelier, in France, but left that country for 
his religion, and came and settled in this island, 
where he was swallowed up in the great earth- 
quake in the year 1692, and by the providence 


of God, was by another shock thrown into the 


sea, and miraculously saved by swimming, until 
a boat took him up. He lived many years 
after in great reputation, beloved by all who 
knew him, and much lamented at his death.” 


Locusts.—It is stated in a late paper that 
in Spain the country has this year been visited 
by immense columns of the insect locust, to 
such an extent as to threaten the entire de- 
struction of the crops. It is sufficient,” say 
the accounts,” if these terrible columns stop 
half an hour on any spot, for any thing grow- 
ing on it—vines, olive-trees, and corn to be 
entirely consumed. In the province of Ciudad 
Real, seventy or eighty sacks per day have 
been collected. 
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